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La Ciotat, 


vis is the name of a small maritime town in 
outh of France, containing about 10,000 in- 
sants, and situated on a bay of the Mediter- 
im sea, 14 miles south-east of Marseilles. 
e is nothing specially noteworthy in the town, 
ich, which is one of the many little walled 
i built in France centuries ago. The chief 
est which now attaches to the locality is 
sd by the operations of a French mercantile 
vany called Les Messageries Impériales, whose 
yuilding yards and engineering establishments 
laced there. What this company does, and 
alightened regard for the welfare of the large 
lation dependent upon its business at that 
i, is thus described by the Pall Mall Gazette: 
fhe company is the proprietor of a large fleet 
iediterranean steamships. Much of the Medi- 
inean steam trade that used to be carried on 
nglish steamships with English engines is 
one with French engines and French steam- 
built at La Ciotat. It is not more than fifteen 
since that company obtained possession of 
iotat and made contracts for the French 
nment in the Mediterranean, and it has now 
ed in driving most of the English ships, 
hes and companies who used thew, out of the 
img trade of the Mediterranean. Of these 
and engines there are some excellent models 
e mative department of the French Exhibi- 
they are obviously the work of high educa- 
and perfect organization. Perhaps, however, 
nay accept the fact of La Ciotat’s having 
en us out of so large a field of profitable enter- 
‘as the highest testimony that can be borne 
he excellence of the administration there. 
But the company has done another thing still 
| worthy of notice. This company is the great 
to the English steam navigation company, 
eninsular and Orievtal. A few years ago the 
jageries Impériales established a rival line of 
: Steamers, to carry European mails by Mar- 
vs, Alexandria, Suez, and the Red Sea to India 
ina. The English at first disregarded, per- 
) despised, this daring attempt to place steam- 
'and engines of French manufacture on a 
oceanic line which had always been deemed 


vely English. But it turned out that the 
hh company had so well thought out their 
jp#O'wel proport 
© work to be 


their executive, that from the moment they start- 
ed till now their line has been distinguished above 
the English by greater punctuality and fewer ac- 
cidents. 

“The details of the education which this com- 
pany provides for its people are remarkable. Its 
chief superintendents are engineers and naval 
architects who have received the highest profes- 
sional education that France provides. Its ships 
are designed by men who have first passed 
through the Ecole Polytechnique, and afterwards 
graduated at the Imperial School of Naval Archi- 
tecture. Its chief-engineers have in like manner 
graduated in science at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
and completed their studies in the school of marine 
engineering or are pupils of the central school of 
manufactures at Paris. The next class under 
these have also been educated at the central school 
of arts and manufactures. It is no wonder that 
with such men as these at the head of the work- 
shops the want of educated workmen should 
speedily have been felt. The company employs 
2,500 workmen, and apprentices, who with their 
families, form a population of 6,000 out of the 
10,000 inhabitants of the town ; and they provide 
wholly, or contribute largely, to the funds for the 
schools for the education of these people. 

“There are, first, the infant schools, which con- 
tain two hundred and sixty children, under the 
superintendence of nuns, who give them religious 
instruction and teach them elementary grammar, 
reading, arithmetic and geography, and to the 
girls sewing and other kinds of women’s work. 
The next schools provided are the elementary 
schools, which contain three hundred and fifty 
boys; they remain until the age of thirteen or 
fourteen, and receive the ordinary elements of a 
boy’s education. At the age of fourteen their 
technical education and the special duties of the 
company commence. An apprenticeship in the 
works of La Ciotat is from beginning to end a 
course of technical instruction. The superintend- 
ents remark with pride that all the foremen and 
workmen delight in teaching the youth. The 
company has done away with the system of obli- 
gatory apprenticeships for a fixed period. The 
children not only receive wages from the moment 
they enter the establishment, but those wages are 
increased as soon as greater knowledge and skill 
enable them to do better work. 

“ But their apprenticeship is not merely a 
school for mechanical dexterity. The company 
has a schoolroom, in which all the apprentices are 
educated gratuitously during one hour of the day, 
and that hour counts as one of the ten hours of 
their day’s work. Attendance at this school is 
compulsory on all the apprentices ; but they have 
in addition the evening school, which those may 
attend who will. Three evenings a week plan- 
drawing, designing of machinery, designs of ships 
and orvamental drawing are taught gratuitously. 
Two hundred apprentices and workmen regularly 
attend this class. ‘The superintendents say they 
do not know which to admire most, ‘the anxiety 
of workmen and apprentices to obtain admission 


ioned their ships and engines|to this course, the diligence with which they ap- | po 
done, and so fitly organized | ply themselves to its work, or the order and silence| wrong, but also from those which are trifling and 


which pervades the school-room.’ This is really 
the highest sort of technical education, and there 
is a strong inducement to take advantage of it in 
the circumstance that the company selects men 
for the responsible duty of engineers of steamships 
from those who have distinguished themselves in 
this course and take the highest places in an an- 
nual examination at which gold and silver medals 
are distributed as prizes. 

“The company also provide a library, which is 
open to their people from eight till ten in the 
evening and ten till four on Sundays) Workmen’s 
houses have been erected, with all modern appli- 
ances for pure air, cleanliness and domestic econ- 
omy: there are gardens attached to each; each 
contains a kitchen, alarge room with two windows 
and an alcove, and another chamber with one 
window; and they are let to the workmen at from 
sixty-five to one hundred francs a year. With 
a further view to economy, the company has also 
organized a market for butcher’s meats. It has 
founded hospitals aud savings banks; provided 
funds for sickness and death, and pays persons to 
attend to the moral and religious education of the 
people. 

‘‘ Such is the moral and intellectual apparatus 
provided by this mercantile company for training 
the workpeople. The next point is whether all 
this training really produces the improvement 
aimed at. We have an official judgment on this 
subject. ‘The commissary of police, the justice 
of peace, the gendarmerie and the public prosecu- 
tor, all state that they are surprised at the small 
number of misdemeanors and crimes to be met 
with in the population of La Ciotat. Three facts 
are adduced as a proof of the high moral tone of 
the workmen. 1. In 1858 there was an almost 
total cessation of work in the establishment. In- 
stead of dismissing men, the company decided to 
employ and pay them only a third of each day, 
and the workmen accepted this sacrifice without a 
murmur. 2. In 1851 the mechanics of Marseilles 
struck for higher wages, and sent their emissaries 
to La Ciotat in order to obtain their co-operation : 
the attempt utterly failed. 3. Those apprentices 
who have been some time in school differ from 
those who have just entered, not merely in intelli- 
gence and age, but in a higher moral tone and 
conduct, the result of their education. In a money 
point of view the managers say that the company 
reaps an ample reward in the superior intelligence 
and steady conduct of their workmen.” 


—_-—_—e—_— 


A Watchword, 

“‘ Let the words of my mouth and the medita- 
tions of my heart be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Lord, my strength and my Redeemer.” A few 
weeks since, in conversation with a friend, this 
prayer of the Psalmist was alluded to, and it has, 
since that time, so frequently revived as a salutary 
watchword, that I hope it may prove helpful in 
the same way to others. 

It is a good thing to know our “words” to be 
savory, “seasoned with salt,” to be preserved not 
only from those expressions which are positively 
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useless ; but it is a much deeper work to have “ the 
meditations of our heart” of such a character as 
to be acceptable in the sight of a pure and holy 
God. As we walk the streets or pursue in vari- 
ous ways our ordinary avocations, let us test our 
thoughts by this standard. Has any one insulted 
our sense of dignity by a personal affront, wronged 
us in a business transaction, or, in any other way, 
so treated us as to arouse feelings of resentment 
which may be unprofitably indulged—let us ask 
whether this is an ‘‘ acceptable meditation.” Are 
we tempted to increase the profits of our business 
by taking advantage of favoring circumstances so 
as to depress the wages we are paying our em- 
ployees—consider, is this an “‘ acceptable medita- 
tion.” Do we find our mind habitually reverting 
to schemes for adding to our riches, when our 
situation in business is such as to render it un- 
necessary—then remember the Psalmist’s prayer, 
and we may feel an inward check, which will lead 
us to desire more earnestly those durable riches 
which moth and rust do not corrupt, and which 
thieves cannot steal from us. If in the conversa- 
tion or actions of those we meet with, aught oc- 
curs calculated to excite in the mind improper 
trains of thought, do not delay promptly to bring 
them to the test, “are they acceptable in the 
sight of the Lord our strength and our Re- 
deemer.”’ 

While the watchful care over our words and 
thoughts, which the habitual exercise of this prac- 
tice would produce, is always necessary and valu- 
able, yet it is especially important when gathered 
with our brethren to wait in solemn silence upon 
an ever-present God, who will be worshipped in 
Spirit and in Truth. Alas! how many of us there 
are, who, at the close of a religious meeting, in 
looking back at what has been passing through 
the mind, have been compelled to acknowledge to 
ourselves that the meditations of our hearts have 
not been such as to be acceptable in the sight 
of the Lord. The Psalmist declares Him to be 
his ‘‘ strength” and his “‘ redeemer,”’ and to Him 
let us look for “ strength’? to redeem us from all 
that is not well-pleasing in His sight. J. 


For “The Friend.” 
Meteorological Apparatus, 


The importance which is now attached to the 
preservation of accurate records of the various 
phenomena of the weather, has led to the con- 
struction of many ingenious contrivances to lighten 
the labor of observing them. The following in- 
teresting account of a very complete registering 
machine for this purpose is extracted from a recent 
periodical : 

“The meteorograph which Father Secchi has 
had constructed represents in itself alone a me- 
teorological observatory, performing its duties 
almost without interruption, and, without any need 
of being attended to, inscribes automatically on a 
moveable tablet the pressure of the atmosphere, 
the temperature, the atmospheric moisture, the 
velocity and the direction of the winds, the hour 
of the rain-fall and the quantity of water fallen 
during the day. In it are to be seen a multitude 
of little steel arms supplied with pencils, going 
and coming upon a tablet which an invisible 
mechanism causes to descend with a uniform ra- 
pidity. You would say that they were gnomes 
performing their work with a silent zeal. One is 
charged to watch the degree of heat of the tem- 
perature outside ; it draws unceasingly odd-looking 
signs on the place which has been given it; when 
the temperature is stationary, it scarcely moves; 
when the sun sets and the air grows cold, the little 
draughtsman retires to the side where the cold is 
indicated; when the sun returns and warms the 
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earth again, the thermograph runs to the opposite 
side to scrupulously record the waves of heat with 
which the air is inundated. The zigzags of these 
apparently capricious drawings speak a language 
clearer than that of figures; they preserve forever 
the faithful image of the atmospheric circum- 
stances which have characterized the weather 
during the day, they allow one day to be compared 
with another, and that which is constant and in- 
variable to be distinguished in this general vortex. 

The balancing barometer which Father Secchi 
has chosen for his meteorograph, is an invention 
of Sir Samuel Morland, which this last presented 
to Charles the Second towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. It is an iron tube which is 
suspended on the beam of a balance, and which 
plunges into a basin filled with mercury; the os- 
cillations of the balance indicate the variations of 
the atmospheric pressure. The thermograph of 
Father Secchi is that which has been invented by 
Kreil, and which was used formerly at Vienna 
and at Kremunster. It is along and thick copper 
wire suspended in the air, and attached by one 
end to a bent lever, which transmits every con- 
traction and every expansion of this wire to the 
registering apparatus. The amenograph, which 
writes down the force of the wind, is a windmill 
of Robinson’s. It is formed of a horizontal cross, 
the four arms of which carry four hollow caps, 
into which the wind blows, as into the sails of a 
ship. This apparatus is placed in an elevated and 
exposed position; its motion is transmitted by an 
electric wire to a wheel, which causes the pencil 
to move intended to register the velocity of the 
wind. During an hour, the pencil advances al- 
ways one step at each turn of the windmill; the 
length of the line which it traces during this time 
represents, on a reduced scale, the road travelled 
over by the wind. At the moment the clock 
strikes the hour, the pencil releases itself, and re- 
turns hastily to its first place, to commence its 
journey over again. It thus traces twenty-four 
lines a day; the sum total rarely amounts to more 
than three hundred marine miles (five bundred 
and fifty kilometres) for the twenty-four hours, 
which represents a mean velocity of six or seven 
metres a second. A fresh wind travels over ten 
metres a second; a hurricane, fifty metres and 
more. 

To register the direction of the wind, a simple 
weathercock is used, which is connected alter- 
nately with a system of four electric magnets, 
corresponding with the four cardinal points. Hach 
of these magnets directs a particular pencil ; when 
the vane turns to the north, it communicates with 
the first pencil; when it turns to the east, with 
the second, and so on; the pencil then traces a 
series of black strokes on the paper, as long as the 
wind blows in the same direction. This is the 
registering anemometer of M. Du Moncel. 

This is how the rain fall is measured. The 
water that falls is collected by a funnel from which 
it flows into a little cistern. When the level in 
this reservoir ascends, it raises a floater which acts 
ona pencil. Another pencil marks on the great 
meteorographical tablet the hour at which the rain 
has fallen; it is putin motion by a wire which 
connects with a little hydraulic wheel placed under 
a spout. <A last pencil is charged with noting the 
state of humidity or dryness of the air. It is 
carried on a chariot, which goes or comes before a 
special tablet, on which it traces a series of black 
parallel lines, the explanation of which would lead 
us too far. 

The chief idea which influenced Father Secchi, 
and which appears to us truly prolific, was to com- 
bine the different registers in such a manner that 
all the pencils should march abreast on the same 


tablet. The curves which they trace thus 
themselves continually drawn near to each 
and a single glance can discover the agreeme 
disagreement which exists between the simt 
neous variations of the different meteorclog 
elements. The comparisons of these curves’ 
permit us to see, for example, what influence 
different winds exercise on the barometric f 
sure, in what manner the state of the barom 
announces rain, how the temperature varies 
fore, during and after a shower, and a thous 
other connections of this kind ean be percei 
without making the slightest calculation and 
glance. It is truly seeing the natural force 
work, and surprising their most secret comb 
tions by obliging them to keep their own jour 
On the tablet of the meteorograph a special 
count is opened for the heat, another for the m 
ture, another for each of the four principal win 
they come to dictate their debits and credits, é 
one to his own book-keeper, who hastens to 
everything down on the registers. At the en 
a few days the meteorograph is opened, the ta 
which has been filled up is taken away and a1 
one.is put in its place, on which will be recor 
the atmospheric circumstances of the ens 
days. Thus, without trouble and without fatis 
the archives of the weather are made, and if 
same process was followed in a great numbe 
observatories distributed over the surface of 
globe, we would soon have the picturesque his’ 
of the atmosphere in thick volumes which ec 
be placed in some central establishment. 

The meteorograph of the College of Rome 
already revealed several curious facts, am 
which we will content ourselves with citing 
following. During rains and storms, the baro 
ter frequently undergoes oscillations of very s] 
duration; it falls all at once five or six milli 
tres, then ascends at the end of a few minu 
We might believe that these momentary dep 
sions were only an illusion produced by an a 
dental fluctuation of the balancing barometer, 
the barograph at Oxford, which registers the 
mospheric pressure by means of photogray 
indicates them also, there is no room, then 
doubt that they have a real existence.” 


For ‘The Frien 

Thirty-sicth Annual Report of the Board 
Managers of the Association of Friends for 
Free Instruction of Adult Colored Persons. 


To the Association of Friends for the Free 
struction of Adult Colored Persons. 
The Managers Report—That the schools u 
their care have been continued during the past 
monthsin the building at the corner of Rasp 
and Aurora Streets. They were opened on 
evening of Tenth month Ist, under the effic 
charge of John 8. Stokes as Principal in the m 
school, and Sarah J. Cooper as Principal in 
women’s school, with three assistant teache 
each school. The number of scholars admi 
soon became quite large, and by the end of 
Tenth month nearly 400 men and women 
been registered. Additional teachers were 
found necessary, and two other teachers we 
cordingly engaged for the men’s and wo 
school respectively, making in all twelve teac 
nearly all of whom were employed during th 
mainder of the season. A number of seh 
were entered later in the session, and it ap 
that 193 men and 260 women have partaken 
or less of the opportunity for instruction w 
these schools afforded. From circumstances | 
dent to their condition in life, and other ca 
most of the scholars were prevented from at 
ing constantly, and the numbers present the 
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ently over 100 in one of the schools in the 
part of the session, have averaged for the 
nonths 67 men and 72 women. A number 
ded diligently under adverse circumstances, 
some at considerable personal sacrifice. 
ese schools continue to be very useful to the 
\tered portion of the colored population of this 
jin affording them an opportunity in adult 
if acquiring the elementary knowledge neces- 
for conducting ordinary business, and also, 
ie part of some of them, of accomplishing a 
cherished desire of becoming able to read the 
Scriptures. At the commencement of their 
‘of study about 50 of the men were learning 
uphabet, or spelling short words; 90 were 
to read with more or less fluency ; and about 
ere performing simple exercises in arithmetic. 
»e women’s school about 70 were learning to 
110 were reading without much assistance; 
100 were engaged in cyphering. As the 
ulties attendant upon an introduction to 
»l learning are frequently discouraging to per- 
of this class, is was deemed best to provide 
2 assistance in the early part of the session, 
here has been gratifying evidence of improve- 
on the part of all who have regularly attend- 
nd in many instances rapid progress has been 
in the studies mentioned, as also in writing 
seography, which have been regularly taught 
ith schools. 
jaong the more interesting cases observed of 
ppreciation in which these schools are held 
any of this class, was that of John Chadman, 
was alluded to in the report of 1864-65, asa 
aborer, residing in Pittsburg, who had saved 
peekly wages for some time, to enable him to 
to Philadelphia to attend school. During 
nession he again came to this city for the same 
pse, and at an expense of more than eighty 
8, spent four months here diligently attend- 
his school as well as that taught in the same 
ing in the day time. Several other colored 
jas, who, like the one above mentioned, were 
jrly slaves, have been very earnest in endea- 
bg to obtain learning during the past winter, 
is the dormant faculties of some of these have 
jawakened, they have given evidence of pos- 
g qualifications for usefulness which we hope 
been advanced by the course of instruction 
slosed. One young man, who though not 
ply ignorant, appeared remarkably dull upon 
ing the school, afterwards improved rapidly 
t the close of the session was one of the most 
sholars attending. Another colored man at- 
i unusual proficiency in arithmetic this year, 
on first coming to the school three winters 
from the South, was unable to read. The 
}rtion of freedmen in the men’s school during 
j2rm is believed to be about one-third ; in the 
n’s school the number of this class was pro- 
| not so large. 
le progress which many of the scholars had 
| was shown at the time of closing the women’s 
aen’s schools on the 27th and 28th ult., re- 
vely, when some creditable exercises were 
wed in both departments. 
j the women’s school a recitation of some 
. fers of the New Testament were made, and a 
per of letters written by the scholars were 
bshowing that they had profited by the op- 
Jaity enjoyed. In the men’s school an ex- 
}ition on a collection of useful facts and short 
}oces of a religious and moral character, which 
peer committed to memory, showed the in- 
yj with which many of them had applied 
selves to study. 


the Moral Almanac have been distributed among 
those attending. 

The Managers have paid frequent visits to the 
schools, and they have also been visited at times 
by other Friends interested in the improvement 
of this portion of the community. 

The Managers would be glad if these and other 
Friends, whose contributions aid in supporting 
these schools, would more frequently visit them, 
believing that a personal inspection of them would 
increase their interest in maintaining these helps 
to the intellectual advancement of the colored 
people. 

To defray the expenses incurred in carrying on 
these schools, the Association is mainly depend- 
ent upon the annual voluntary contributions of 
Friends, and it is satisfactory to be able to assure 
them that at no former period have the advan- 
tages which they offer appeared to have been more 
appreciated than during the past two years. The 
great desire for instruction apparent throughout a 
large portion of the colored people in the country, 
is an encouragement for all interested in their 
welfare to continue to labor for their improvement, 
and in assisting them to qualify themselves for 
occupying the higher position in the community 
which appears to be rapidly opening before them. 

On behalf of the Board of Managers, 

Gro. J. ScATTERGOOD, Clerk. 


Philada., 3d mo. 7th, 1867. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary,—Ephraim Smith. 
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bury, Thos. Elkinton, Ephraim Smith, Jacob 
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From the “Christian Advocate.” 
Letter from Rome. 
(Concluded from page 61.) 

There are upward of three hundred churches 
in Rome, besides thirteen basilicas. The churches 
are comparatively uninteresting in structure or 
adornments to the stranger, and I will pass them 
by, and glance at a few of the most interesting of 
the basilicas, called the patriarchals. These are 
five in number—the Vatican or St. Peter’s, St. 
John’s, Santa Maria Maggiore, St. Lorenzo, and 
St. Paul’s. The basilica is the style of architec- 
ture introduced immediately after the populariza- 
tion of christianity under Constantine, and was 
probably designed after the forums and courts of 
justice of the Pagans. Their form is oblong, and 
consists of a nave and one aisle on either side, 
separated by a line of columns from which arise 
the arches which support the roof. The present 
patriarchal edifices are not pure basilicas, but have 
some of the characteristics, and retain the name. 
The original St. Peter’s was entirely a basilica, 
and this is the chief claim of the present gorgeous 
temple to that name. The St. John’s Lateran 
bears the inscription on each side of its entrance 
that she is the mother and mistress of all churches 
in the city and in the world. Her chapter has 
the precedence over St. Peter's. Five general 
councils have been held in it, and here all popes 
are crowned. The interior has two aisles on each 
side of the nave, separated by four rows of mas- 
sive columns. Its roof and walls are covered with 
medallions and stucco ornaments. On each side 
of the nave are niches which contain colossal 
statues of the apostles in marble. Its high altar 
stands beneath a magnificent tabernacle, and was 


ye Scriptures have been daily read at the/erected, at an immense expense, to contain the 
g of the schools, and Friends’ Tracts and| heads of Saints Peter and Paul. These relics are 
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highly prized, and were on exhibition on the day 
L happened to be present. It also lays claim to 
the possession of the table on which the last sup- 
per was laid. It has several very fine paintings, 
and incloses two of the richest and most costly 
chapels that have ever been erected. The rarest 
marbles, the most chaste and rich ornaments and 
gildings, bas reliefs and columns of precious mar- 
ble, and even gems, are lavished upon their deco- 
rations. In its cloisters are two columns of 
Pilate’s house, a column said to have been split 
in two when the vail of the temple was rent in 
twain, a slab on which the soldiers cast lots for 
the Saviour’s garments, four columns the exact 
height of the Saviour, and a miraculous altar table, 
with a hole made through it by a wafer which 
fell upon it from the hands of a priest who doubt- 
ed the real presence. Under a portico is the holy 
stairs, on which penitents and devotees are daily 
seen in crowds, as in the days of Luther, ascend- 
ing on their knees, and kissing each step, and 
touching it with their foreheads. These stairs 
are of marble; and are said to be those on which 
Christ descended when he left Pilate’s judgment 
hall. They have been covered with thick boards, 
and several coverings have already been worn out. 
At the head of the stairs is a small chapel, in 
which lights are kept burning constantly, called 
the holy of holies, in which no one is permitted 
to enter. Nor is any person allowed to mount the 
scala santa, except on his knees. They have 
proved a great blessing to the world, and Pro- 
testants can renew their faith as they look with 
commiseration upon the rich and poor devotees 
ascending these twenty-four planks laid on as 
many marble steps, in token of their piety, or 
humility, or as an evidence of the senseless super- 
stitions which are still taught by the Roman 
Church. 

The church of St. Peter is erected on the site 
of the circus of Nero, which was doubtless the 
scene of many christian martyrdoms. On the 
approach to Rome by any conveyance, all the 
passengers are on the look-out for some glimpse 
of St. Peter’s or its lofty dome. The first inquiry 
of the stranger on reaching Rome is, Where is 
St. Peter’s? And the first place visited is St. 
Peter’s. ‘The first exclamation as you stand in 
the presence of Pt. Peter’s, looking upon its plain 
facade is, Can this be St. Peter’s? And the first 
expression of wonder, amazement, and grandeur 
when you enter her doors and gaze upon her 
splendors is, this is St. Peter’s. This stupendous 
edifice is approached through colonnades, arranged 
in semicircular forms, which greatly ornament 
the plain front of the church, and at the same 
time hide the irregular and more lofty and shabby 
looking buildings which are in the immediate 
vicinity. The porticoes of these colonnades are 
supported by two hundred and eighty-four col- 
umns, four rows deep, and on their entablature 
are one hundred and ninety-two marble statues of 
saints. The interior view disappoints even those 
prepared for it by its contracted dimensions. 
There is such an admirable arrangement of the 
openings for light that you seem to see the entire 
of the interior at the first glance, and it is difficult 
to divest yourself of this idea of the modgrate 
proportions of this stupendous edifice, even after 
walking around her bulwarks, and mounting her 
dome, and studying her exact dimensions. The 
dome is of course the great object of admiration, 
and it is difficult to conceive of anything in arehi- 
tecture that can surpass the magnificence of this 
stupendous vault, resting on four colossal piers. 
Some writer says of the cupola, “ that it is glori- 
ous, viewed in its design, altitude, or decorations. 
As a whole, or a8 a part, it pleases the eye, and 
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satisfies the taste. The very air seems to eat up 
all that is harsh or colossal, and leaves us nothing 
but the sublime to feast on—a sublime peculiar as 
the genius of the immortal architect, and compre- 
hensible only on the spot.” 

I had the good fortune to see St. Peter’s illu- 
minated, first on the outside and then on the in- 
terior; but my pages notify me that I have already 
exceeded my usual space, or I would notice some 
of the sensations awakened by these brilliant dis- 
plays of lamps and lights. I can almost say that 
I have been passing through a succession of the 
most gorgeous flames of fire ever since I landed in 
Hurope. First, Hogland was lit up in commem- 
oration of the queen’s birthday; then France for 
several days, in gratulation at the escape of the 
emperor of Russia from assassination; then Ver- 
sailles, for a welcome to royal visitors; then the 
coliseum and St. Peter’s, and the square of the 
Populi at Rome, to swell the rejoicings of the 
eighteenth centenary anniversary of the death of 
St. Peter. The illuminations and the display of 
fireworks in Rome exceeded everything of the 
kind I ever saw or conceived. I start to-day for 
Naples, and thence to Alexandria, Egypt.— Lyon. 

Follow Christ.—Some men will follow Christ 
on certain conditions: if he will not lead them 
through rough roads—if he will not enjoin upon 
them any painful tasks—if the sun and wind do 
not annoy them—if he will remit a part of his 
plan and order. But the true christian, who has 
the spirit of Jesus, will say, as Ruth said to 
Naomi, whither thou goest I will go, whatever diffi- 
culties and dangers may be in the way.— British 
Workman. 


A Volcanic Bore.—This is certainly the era of 
engineering marvels. The Pacific Railway, the 
Hoosac tunnel, the Hast River bridge, the lake 
tunnel at Chicago, the pneumatic railways, the 
projected tunnel across the channel from England 
to France—these, and others like these, are a few 
of the works by which engineering genius means 
to celebrate itself and the nineteenth century. 

The latest, and one of the most extraordinary 
works of this kind has just been completed in 
New Zealand. This is nothing less than the run- 
ning of a tunnel through a volcano, which has 
been accomplished by a corps of English engi- 
neers after six years of hard labor. The tunnel 
in question occurs on the railway from the port 
of Lyttleton to Christchurch, in the settlement 
of Canterbury ; it is two thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-eight yards long, and cost nearly two 
hundred thousand pounds, or a million dollars. 

“This tunnel affords the first instance where a 
complete section of an extinct voleano has been 
opened out. The rock in the tunnel is a series of 
lava streams and beds of tufa, intersected by ver- 
tical dykes of phonolite. 

‘“¢ Wherever difficulties have been met they have 
been quickly and successfully overcome. A siphon 
six hundred yards long was employed for the 
drainage of the upper half of the tuonel. The 
system of ventilation has proved perfectly adapted 
to the requirements of the case, and has been not 
only effective, but simple and comparatively inex- 
pensive. 

‘Tn the first instance air was driven in by fans 
worked by horse-power; but this soon proved in- 
sufficient; and when the works exterded some 
distance, much time was lost owing to the diffi- 
culty of getting rid of the smoke. To obviate 
this on the Lyttleton side, the upper portion of 
the tunnel was partitioned off by a floor or brat- 
tice, about nine feet above the rail level, forming 
a smoke flue connected with one of the shafts, at 


nel was very simple. 


tween the two ends. 


the bottom of which was placed a furnace, which, 
by rarefying the air caused a steady current up the 
shaft, and drew the smoke away from the face of 
the workings. 

“The system employed to secure the correct- 
ness of the alignment of the two ends of the tun- 
A permanent mark was 
fixed in the outer line of the tunnel, on a tower 
built on the dividing range, nearly midway be- 
A transit instrument being 
placed on the meridian of the tunnel, as well as 
of the tower on the hill, it could be seen at once 
whether the flame of a candle in the centre line 
of the work inside the tunnel was in a vertical 
plane with the mark on the tower.” 

Although the work was prosecuted under 
disadvantages of climate, and numerous other 
difficulties, it has been concluded without extra- 
ordinary sacrifice of life or extravagant outlay 
of money, and may be regarded as an eminent 
triumph of engineering skill and perseverance.— 
Evening Post. 
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HERE AND THERE, 


Selected. 


“ Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for those that love him.’’—1 Cor. ii. 9, 


What no human eye hath seen, 
What no mortal ear hath heard, 
What on thought hath never been 
In its noblest flights conferred— 
This hath God prepared in store 
For His people evermore. 


When the shaded pilgrim-land 
Fades before my closing eye, 
Then revealed on either hand 
Heayen’s own scenery shall lie; 
Then the veil of flesh shall fall, 
Now concealing, darkening all. 


Heavenly landscapes calmly bright, 
Life’s pure river murmuring low, 
Forms of loveliness and light, 
Lost to earth long time ago; 
Yes, miue own, lamented long, 
Shine amid the angel throng! 


Many a joyful sight was given, 
Many a lovely vision here— 
Hill, and vale, and starry even, 
Friendship’s smile, affection’s tear ; 
These were shadows, sent in love, 
Of realities above ! 


When upon my wearied ear 
Earth’s last echoes faintly die, 
Then shall angel-harps draw near— 
All the chorus of the sky; 
Long-hushed voices blend again, 
Sweetly, in that welcome strain. 


Here were sweet and varied tones, 
Bird, and breeze, and fountain’s fall, 
Yet creation’s travail-groans 
Ever sadly sighed through all. 
There no discord jars the air— 
Harmony is perfect there! 


When this aching heart shall rest, 
All its busy pulses o’er, 

From her mortal robes undrest 
Shall my spirit upward soar, 

Then shall wnimagined joy 

All my thoughts and powers employ. 


Here devotion’s healing balm 
Often came to soothe my breast— 
Hours of deep and holy calm, 
Earnests of eternal rest. 
But the bliss was here unknown, 
Which shall there be all my own! 


Jesus reigns, the Life, the Sun 
Of that wondrous world above ; 
All the clouds and storms are gone, 
All is light, and all is love. 
All the shadows melt away 
In the blaze of perfect day ! 


Lange. 


ONE BY ONE. " 


4 
One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall; ; 
Some are coming, some are going; 
Do not strive to grasp them all. : 
7 
: 


One by one thy duties wait thee; ~~ 
Let thy whole strength go to each ; 

Let no future dreams elate thee; 

Learn thou first what these can teach. — 


One by one—bright gifts from heaven— 

Joys are sent thee here below ; " 
Take them readily when given, ; 
Ready too to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee; 
Do not fear an armed band; 

One will fade as others greet thee— 4 
Shadows passing through the land. ‘ 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow; 
See how small each moment’s pain; 
God will help thee for to-morrow; 
Every day begin again. " 


Every hour that flits so slowly, 
Has its task to do or bear; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 

Or for passing hours despond; ' 

Nor the daily toil forgetting, 

Look too eagerly beyond, { 

Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching heaven ; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken | 

Ere thy pilgrimage be done. 4 

platen Pss ath 

For “ The Frier 

The Introduction of European Sciences in Chi 
Many occurrences of late years have sh 
that the exclusiveness which has hitherto cha 
terized the policy of the Chinese, in their i 
course with foreign nations, is now rapidly gi 
way before the introduction of the arts and ha 
of more civilized countries. The opening 
several new ports to general commerce, the 
tablishment of lines of steamships with Eu 
and America, and the extension of the telegra: 
system of Russia along the northern frontie 
China, have all taken place within a very 
years: and, influenced by the example of Ja 
its rulers now appear willing to make still fur 
change in their ancient usages, and to encou 
the settlement of Europeans among them 
teach them those branches of knowledge in w 
they now find themselves deficient. The fol 
ing is an extract from a memorial lately prese 
to the Emperor upon the desirability of estab 
ing a new college in Pekin, for the eduecatio 
Chinese students in the arts and science 
Europe, under the tuition of foreign profes 
versed in their language. It will be obser 
that the writer of it has ingeniously sough 
allay the popular prejudices against receiving 
teachings of those who have been called 
outside barbarians,” by stating that the o 
of their present superiority is due to knowl 
first derived from the orientals. ‘The perioc 
from which it is extracted, states that : 
‘* As an indication of the effects which re 
foreign intercourse has had upon the old exel 
policy of the Chinese, it is the most impe 
document that probably ever appeared in 
‘‘ Peking Gazette ;” and as there is every p 
bility of it being acted upon by the governm 
it will be the turning point in the annals of 
empire as recorded in its pages, which may § 
let us hope, to the regeneration of China. — 
The extract as translated is as follows: 
“In proposing to your Majesty to fay 
study of the mathematical sciences, the 


, 


the School of Languages is not impelled by a 
iment of blind admiration for knowledge of 
, kind possessed by the Europeans, nor by an 
ravagant love of novelty. The reason is that 
eality the construction of machines for war- 
,and industrial purposes, so important in our 
s, is based entirely upon the sciences. China 
hes to construct her steamboats for herself; but 
nable her to do so European masters must ini- 
her in the principles of the mathematical 
neces, and point out the course to pursue. It 
ild be a mistake and a fruitless expenditure of 
wand money to hope that the Chinese could 
fin such a result by their imagination alone. 

aus . Up to the present time China has 
d to be powerful by her own resources; 
it is clear now that Chinese genius has pro- 
ed all that it is able to produce, and that in- 
}gent persons do not conceal from themselves 
j,in order to walk alone in future, it must first 
lve to receive from Europeans those arts and 
neces in which it is deficient. sige Te 
ld also be a serious mistake to imagine that 
ma abandons her ancient knowledge for that 


2 borrowed from China—or at any rate from 
}east—the notions upon which their science is 
-a-days based. With their spirit of research 
| constant application they have increased these 
‘ons, drawn from them all the possible profit, 
have finally discarded antiquated theories in 
sr of those more modern or exact... . . To 
seeking instruction from foreigners, we shall 
ry that, if one thing in particular can make a 
‘on blush, it is to be ignorant of that which 
ws know. What immense progress have not 
hopeans made during the last fifty years in the 
struction of steamships—to cite only a single 
—incessantly seeking after better combina- 
Fs, and vying with each other in labor and 
tts! Even Japan has sent to Hurope officers 
mded to seek instruction in the various sciences 
retaught. Thus, without speaking of Huropean 
jons, each of which seeks to raise itself above 
-others by knowledge and civilization, Japan 
not wished to remain inthe rear. That coun- 
falso desires to take her place amongst the 
ng, while China alone, continuing obstinate 
er indifference and her ancient customs, would 
demn herself to stand aloof from the general 
ivity. This is a true reason of disgrace. If 
do not feel the humiliation in being inferior 
Hthers, but only in taking others as our in- 
netors, without considering that by desire of 
alling we may perhaps attain the glory of sur- 
sing them, it naturally results that we shall 
‘er know anything, and shal] have the eternal 
ailiation of inferiority... . .” 

‘he remarkable memorial, of which the above 
jonly extracts, proceeds to point out how the 
*et in view may be accomplished, to which a 
2 of regulations is appended. Underneath 
memorial, as publisled in the ‘‘ Peking Ga- 
2,’ the emperor’s signature is given, Toong 
, Signifying “ Union in the Cause of Law 
Order,” and dated Peking, January 28th, 
7,/with the imperial remark, “ The preceding 
pproved: Respect this!’’ We may add, that 
rsuance of the contemplated college, the 
ppean agents in the service of the Chinese 


thun the tale-bearer. Whoever entertains you 
the faults of others, will entertain others with 
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For “The Friend,” 
First-Day Schools, ; 

The following article, condensed from a recent 
number of the British Friend, contains sugges- 
tions and statements deserving of serious con- 
sideration in this land as well as in Great Britain, 
I would especially call attention to what is therein 
said respecting ‘parental responsibility ’?—for 
which I believe no adequate substitute can or 
ought to be devised : A. 

“Tn reading the Report of the Conference of 
Friends’ First-day School Association | have been 
struck with the various and conflicting opinions 
of the several Friends who spoke on that occasion, 
and with the acknowledgment of the difficulties in 
the progress of the work. In one of the addresses 
I find these words, ‘ Let it not besupposed that I do 
not think it important that we should teach all that 
we consider that Christ has taught us, but let us 
be careful of calling it Quakerism. If it is truth 
we have learned, let it be regarded as coming 
from Christ, and not as the teaching of Fox or 
of Friends, but the teaching of our Saviour.’ 
To which another Friend responded, with the in- 


foreigners. The Europeans admit that they|junction—‘ Don’t be too anxious to teach Quaker- 


ism.’ Now this advice to keep our distinctive 
principles in abeyance, hiding our light under a 
bushel, is singular doctrine. Why do we exist 
as a distinct community if only to follow in the 
path of others, and modify our principles when 
they clash with the prevailing sentiment? In 
whose will and power did we originate as a church 


se who may say that China humiliates herself| but in Christ, ‘the wisdom of God and the power 


of God?’ If we are duly impressed with the 
value of our religious principles we shall be ever 
ready to advocate them in a christian spirit, and 
feel jealous for the true reputation of the body in 
our intercourse with the world around us. -When 
William Savery was travelling in the service of 
the gospel, and going on board a vessel overheard 
a woman say, ‘she hoped there were no Quakers 
on board;’ he remarks, ‘I told her I had the 
honor to be a Quaker, and David Sands united 
with me in the same acknowledgment.’ Here 
was the true honor that cometh from God only, 
and these faithful servants in thus seeking it 
were blessed and prospered in all their undertak- 
ings. There is nothing exclusive in genuine 
Quakerism. The strongest religious convictions 
may co-exist with the most diffusive charity to- 
wards those not of our communion; nor is there 
any need, if our enterprise be in the right line, 
to bend our principles to meet particular emer- 
gencies, for they are always equal to the occasion 
which calls for their exercise. Furthermore we 
find it pleaded by another speaker, in defence of 
neglecting some of our Meetings for Worship to 
attend to the school, that she had not physical 
strength to attend both, and so a choice must be 
made between the two. This looks like leaving 
the service of the Creator to serve the creature, 
neglecting a primary duty to engage in a secondary 
one. As to the plea of physical weakness, none 
are required to exert themselves beyond their 
natural strength. ‘I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice,’ is still the gracious declaration of our 
heavenly Father, ‘whose compassions fail not; 
and hence it appears to me in the attendance upon 
both services, the less should give way to the 
greater, and the school be sacrificed to the meet- 
ing, especially when we find the latter so thinly 
attended. These are some of the items for con- 
sideration which have impressed me in reading 
this report. I am now about to quote from a 
writer | have alluded to before, whose experience 
in these matters entitles him to our attention, 
though we may not fully accord with all that he 
says :—‘If we only start with a living belief that 
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all spiritual life is of God—a truth which every- 
body professes to hold; that its existence in any 
man is not bound up with human agency; that 
we can do nothing to create it; that we can only 
develop and strengthen what God has already 
given,—we shall come to the conclusion that a 
great deal of the aggressive action which is now 
so much valued can do little good, and may do 
much harm; that our work in relation to the sin- 
ner is but that of the physician to his patient, 
and that it can extend no further” He, if worthy 
of his name, always tells us that he can only ‘assist 
nature,’ watch symptoms, and avoid doing too much; 
and it will be well for the church when her healers 
of men learn the same lesson and follow the same 
rule. Hitherto our course has been different. We 
have acted, and are still acting, under the persuasion 
that God has committed to us the conversion of 
the world, and that by his grace and help we can 
effect it. Indifferent, therefore, to consequences, 
—feeling, indeed, that we have nothing to do 
with them, we have rushed on, crying, ‘ Effort is 
ours ; results rest with God. The need for action 
presses: we cannot stop to ask whether or no we 
ourselves are under any moral obligation to do 
this or that particular thing. Souls are perish- 
ing; why should we delay in order to recognize 
those minute distinctions which some would have 
us perpetually to regard? All alike are bound, 
in one form or other, to work in the vineyard ; 
the question, What is my particular duty? must 
give way to obligations which are common to all 
cbristians.’ 

“¢ All this, of course, proceeds in forgetfulness 
of the fact that whilst our responsibility for exer- 
cising a right temper of mind as to the condition 
of men is unlimited and universal, our responsi- 
bility in relation to any given outward act is 
limited and special; that it by no means follows 
that because every one is bound to desire the in- 
struction of the ignorant, any given young person 
is necessarily required to teach in a Sunday- 
school; or that because a man truly longs to see 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom, it is his duty 
to distribute tracts, or to become a visitor of the 
sick. These obligations, so far as they really rest 
either on man or woman, must obviously be limited 
by circumstances, by fitness for a particular work, 
and by its consistency with other duties. Hach 
agent ought to have evidence that he is called of 
God to work in the vineyard before he ventures 
to undertake what is asked of him by man; and that 
evidence must be found in something far more 
substantial than in the wisdom of ardent and per- 
haps enthusiastic supporters of a particular un- 
dertaking.’ 

“Then we have the Bishop of Oxford telling 
us that the youngest scholars are kept too long at 
these schools. That the endeavor to tame the 
natural activity of children, and drill them into 
silence, is the way to render the Sabbath anything 
but a delight—to associate that day of the week 
in their minds with ideas of undue restraint and 
task-work. But a member of the same religious 
denomination as the bishop has raised a more im- 
portant question, in a pamphlet with the some- 
what startling title of Zhe Failure of the Present 
Sunday-school System, which is thus epitomized 
by the editor of Christian Work :— 

‘« Wherever the Sunday-school has been longest 
in operation, most carefully organized, and most 
largely filled, there the church and the meeting- 
house—for it is remarkable that these figures, in- 
cluding as they do churchmen and dissenters in 
one commen average, show that the latter fare no 
better than the former in this respect—are the 
most deserted. So strange and unexpected a re- 
sult demands an explanation. It is, ‘he thinks,’ 
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in the ignoring of parental responsibility which 
is at the root of the whole system. We relieve the 
parents of the religious superintendence of their 
children. We encourage the children to come to 
us early on Sunday morning; we drill them and 
teach them in school; we assign them a separate 
place in church; we take upon ourselves the 
whole trouble of keeping them quiet, and teach- 
ing them to behave, and instilling into them, if 
we can—though, we fear, that is a thing too often 
neglected—habits of practical devotion. What 
is the consequence? The parents cease to feel 
themselves responsible for the religious training 
of their children: they lose the incentive which 
the motive might afford to quicken their own 
religious instincts, and secure their own atten- 
dance at church, in order that they might bring 
their children with them; they feel that it is not 
their business, but that of the Sunday-school 
superintendent, to see that their children go to 
church, and behave properly when they are there; 
and so it happens that the Sunday-school is made 
a convenient excuse for the idleness, apathy, and 
irreligion of the parents.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Our Testimony against War. 

Now that peace and quietude are measurably 
restored to our beloved country, it may be of use 
for the members of our religious Society to review 
the position they have occupied in relation to this 
important subject. Some of our young men have 
in the hour of excitement enlisted as soldiers in 
what is called the public service; many of these 
have forfeited their right of membership: some 
others have contributed to a bounty fund got up 
to induce enlistments for the army, in order to 
ward off the draft ordered by the President of the 
United States, to fill the places of such as fell on 
the battle field or who died of camp sickness, &c. 
And others have paid a tax levied to refund the 
bounty contributions; and a few have dealt in 
government bonds, sold to replenish the public 
treasury, exhausted by the expense of the war. 
It may therefore be needful for us all to examine 
our position, and in the light of Christ, laying 
aside all selfish considerations, endeavour to see 
how far we are clear of the blood of all men; and 
where any have fallen short in a faithful testimony 

for the Prince of Peace; that the required restitu- 
~ tion to the church be made; for a strong respon- 
sibility rests upon this generation to transmit to 
our successors in religious profession, a good ex- 
ample, and an unabated testimony as we have re- 
ceived from our forefathers. 

From the Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, adopted in 1776, we quote: ‘It is the 
judgment of this meeting that a tax levied for the 
purchasing of drums, colors, or for other warlike 
uses cannot be paid consistently with our christian 
profession.’ 

From the Book of Extracts of London Yearly 
Meeting of 1762: ‘ It is our sense and judgment 
that we cannot, consistently with our well known 
principles, actively pay the rate or assessment, 
which by virtue of any militia act, may be im- 
posed in lieu of personal service; or any rates or 
assessments made for advancing the hire, or en- 
listing-money of volunteers; or the money to be 
raised to militia men. * * * And #rieuds 
are desired to be careful to guard against paying 
the said rates mixed with some other rate.” 


Anecdote of Two Dogs.—In the life of that re- 
markable man, Samuei Drew, of Cornwall, an 
amusing account is given of two dogs belonging 
to his family. He states: “ Our dairy was under 
a room which was used as a barn, into which the 


fowls found their way, and, in scratching among 
the chaff, scattered dust on the pans below, to the 
great annoyance of my mother-in-law. In this a 
favorite cock of hers was the chief transgressor. 
One day, in harvest, she went into the dairy, fol- 
lowed by our little dog; and finding dust again 
on the milk-pans, she exclaimed, ‘I wish that 
cock was dead.’ Not long after, she being with 
us in the harvest field, we observed the little dog 
dragging along the cock just killed, which, with 
an air of triumph, he laid at my mother-in-law’s 
feet. She was dreadfully exasperated at the 
literal fulfilment of her hastily uttered wish, and 
snatching a stick from the hedge, attempted to 
give the dog a beating. The dog seeing the re- 
ception he was likely to meet with, where he evi- 
dently expected marks of approbation, left the 
bird and ran off; she brandishing the stick, and 
saying in a loud and angry tone, ‘I’Jl pay thee 
for this by and by!’ In the evening she was 
about to put her threat in execution, when she 
found the little dog established in a corner of the 
room, and the large dog standing over it. En- 
deavoring to fulfil her intention by first driving 
off the large dog, he gave her plainly to under- 
stand that he was not atall disposed to relinquish 
his post. She then sought to get at the small dog 
bebind the other; but the threatening gestures 
and fierce growl of the large one apparently pro- 
claimed, ‘ Touch him if you dare,’ and sufficiently 
indicated that the attempt would be not a little 
perilous. The result was that she abandoned her 
design.” — British Workman. 


The Rings on the Oak.—A correspondent of 
the London Daily News, in the course of a letter 
with reference to an historical and legendary tree 
known as “ Herne’s Oak,”’ gives not only some in- 
teresting facts about the tree itself, but also an 
explanation of a natural phenomenon in connec- 
tion with it. He says: 

‘« While working up a portion of this memorable 
tree into covers for the book I have written on its 
identity, looking on the end, I observed a great 
peculiarity, namely: The annual rings accumu- 
lated in a healthy and vigorous manner up toa 
certain point, when they suddenly ceased, became 
almost imperceptible, then increased again in size 
till they attained nearly their former width, after- 
wards gradually diminished towards the outer 
edge of the tree, where they finally became undis- 
tinguishable. 

“Upon mentioning this phenomenon to an in- 
telligent gardener of fifty years’ experience—with- 
out informing him in what wood I had observed it 
—he said the tree must have been struck by 
lightning or blighted in some way, so as to have 
stopped its growth, otherwise such an appearance 
would not have been presented. It was in the 
nature of trees, as it was with us, when they ar- 
rived at maturity they began to decline, the same 
as we did, but it was generally a gradual process, 
the rings in the trunk would become smaller and 
smaller by degrees, as the sap flowed less and less 
up the tree. 

“T have since examined the wood more closely, 
and from the healthy part of the tree to the out. 
side of the piece I have counted one hundred and 
sixty-four annular rings. If to these are added 
twenty for the sap which was wasted away from 
it, and forty-four years, which time at least it is 
known to have been dead, we are carried back as 
far as 1639 as the latest time when the tree would 
have been seared or blighted. How much earlier 
than this it may have been I am not in a position 
at present to prove; but, considering that the 
rings are so small as to be scarcely discernible, 


been wasted away, I submit that it is not av 
preposterous idea to assume it not improbable 
the blasting of it happened during Shakespe 
time.”’— Evening Post. 2 7 
For “The Friens 
Daniel Wheeler in his Family. 


In the concluding remarks to the Memoil 
Daniel Wheeler, is the following beautiful dese 
tion of the tenderness and faithfulness of this 
loved Friend in the relation of a parent, wh 
affords instruction and encouragement. Haj 
would it be were the pious concern exemplifiec 
this narration, more generally prevalent am« 
those who occupy this responsible station— 
lieving that the exercise of mind of godly pare 
on behalf of their children, even if not imme 
ately productive of apparent good, is often |] 
“bread cast upon the waters,” to be seen ai 
many days. . 

‘Tt is far from being the intention of the edi 
to attempt any elaborate delineation of the chat 
ter of the subject of these Memoirs; this he thi 
will be best gathered from the correspondence ¢ 
menioranda which have preceded. There is h 
ever one feature, on which he hopes the rea 
will bear with him, whilst he offers a few remai 
which appear to be called for by the peculiar 
portunities for observation which he enjoyed 
viz., the mingled fidelity and tenderness w 
which his beloved father sustained the responsi 
character of a parent. In reverting to this pa 
cular, those who enjoy the privilege of a filial 
lationship, feel that they have abundant cause 
rise up and call him blessed. From their e: 
years, the benign influence of his devout and pi 
spirit was forcibly felt; and it is now a mourr 
satisfaction to the survivors to recollect, that tl 
earliest impressions of good were associated ¥ 
the affectionate counsels of their departed fat} 
His was not the language of precept only,—t 
of his strikingly consistent example was stil] m 
powerful. It was impossible to observe from | 
to day the thankful, cheerful, humble frame 
mind which he so uniformly manifested,— 
watchfulness to check every rising of impro 
feeling,—and above all, the deep reverence : 
filial love which pervaded his heart towards 
great Author of every merey,—without be 
made sensible of that blessed and all-pervad 
principle, which regulated the daily tenor of 
life. His children at once loved and honou 
him; for while he possessed their entire co 
deuce, and the fullest hold on their affectic 
they knew that he was unflinching in the reft 
of whatever he felt to be inconsistent with 
principles or their highest good. Notwithsta 
ing the kindness of his nature, and the stren 
and warmth of his parental feelings, his kn¢ 
firmness precluded all hope of inducing him 
yield to their inclinations, when these stood 
posed to their eternal interests. Many perh 
may have been more systematic in their instr 
tions; but few could keep more steadily or pra 
cally in view the superior importance of heave 
things. ! 

“ From their early years, he patiently labo 
to imbue the minds of his children, with 
love and fear of the Almighty. He instruc 
them diligently in the holy Scriptures; and 
deavored to explain in a mannér suited to tl 
capacities, the truths they contain. He was : 
persevering in his efforts to exhibit to them 
example of the righteous of other generatio 
and especially that exemplification of the fr 
of his own principles, which the lives of the e: 
members of our Society so strikingly disp! 


and that some of the outer portion of the tree has|For this purpose he set apart a portion of 


7,in which he read to his family works of| those around, that the day had indeed dawned 


description; a practice that was continued 
9 the period when his religious labors called 
from them. Perhaps some might be ready 
ink that such a course would be found irk- 
»by the young; but certainly in the present 
nce the result was widely different, and his 
tren can now recall the feelings of solemn in- 
it and enjoyment that often attended these 
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and the day star arisen, in a heart long oppressed 
with darkness, and a prey to many doubts. In 
reference to this period his father once remarked 
with much emotion,—‘ this kind can come forth 
by nothing but by prayer and fasting,’ intimating 
the long continued exercise of soul through which 
he had been led on behalf of his son. 

‘«'Two aveuues to evil, he guarded with especial 


ings, and the short period of quiet by which| jealousy in his domestic sphere,—the introduction 


were invariably followed. It was also his 
om each evening, when his children had re- 
_ to rest, to visit their chambers, and endeavor 
rect their hearts to their great Creator and 
erver. On these occasions, he would repeat, 
‘ach them to repeat passages of Scripture, or 
ry of a devotional character, to which his own 
pnitions were frequently added; and he gen- 
y closed these sweet and well remembered 
us with a solemn pause: during which, 
tless, his pious spirit was often engaged in 
nitting them to the Lord. 
‘As his children advanced toward maturity, 
lad of relaxing his watchful care, he felt 
ithere was need rather of redoubled vigilance 
lield them from surrounding danger. Ever 
yus for their best welfare, yet deeply sensible 
through Divine grace alone, their youthful 
ls must be awakened, quickened, and enabled 
ry hold of a Saviour’s love; he was earnest 
mploring for them this heavenly gift, and 
ent in watching for opportunities to impress 
them the importance of spiritual things. 
‘instance of the condescension of the Lord, 
earing and answering his prayers may be 
introduced. As his eldest son attained the 
f manhood, earnest were the cravings of his 
ir, that the Lord would direct his heart ‘into 
fave of God, and into the patient waiting for 
st.’ He knew well that to the natural man, 
things of God must ever be a mystery; and 
jnged that through submission to the opera- 
of the Spirit of truth they might be opened 
8 understanding. Often with parental ten- 
fess, he silently watched the opening convic- 
of his inquiring mind, and as opportunities 
}nted, he labored to explain to him the views 
aad himself received. At one time the 
}ments of his son on these all important sub- 
| were exceedingly unsettled, and he passed 
Jigh deep mental conflict before he yielded 
ie light of Divine truth in his soul, which 
Iled the doubts and reasonings by which he 
‘assailed. It was at this period, that one 
ing bis father and he being alone together, 
had much conversation on the points which 
pressed heavily on the mind of the latter. 
e retiring to rest, his father handed him the 
‘J, and requested him to read a chapter: he 
] the book and read the third chapter of 
Tichi. Deep seriousness overspread his coun- 
jice, and after a considerable time of silence 
‘}peated, ‘The Lord whom ye seek shall sud- 
r come to his temple, even the messenger of 
jovenant whom ye delight in ;’—and he shall 
‘Pike a refiver’s fire, and like fuller’s soap :’ 
ig, ‘yes, he will come into his own temple, 
7 ae of the heart, and there do his own 
never understood this chapter before, 
aw, as I now see it, the spiritual nature of 
sospel dispensation.’ The impression thus 
was not soon effaced ; and it was evident to 
hankful and rejoicing parent, that the pro- 
Po declaration was indeed fulfilled in his 
‘ience,—that the Lord had come into his 
‘He, and was there working to the purifying 
s soul. The change which gradually suc- 
i ws most striking; clearly evincing to 
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of books of an injurious tendency, and the asso- 
ciation which he allowed to his children. With 
respect to reading, he was liberal in supplying 
whatever he thought calculated to improve or 
expand the mind, and furnish profitable exercise 
to the understanding; but very few productions 
of a frivolous or hurtful nature escaped the vigi- 
lance of his watchful eye. On these occasions, 
he regarded not the inclinations of those he so 
tenderly loved; and be has been known, when 
works that he disapproved had been lent to his 
young people, to return them himself to the parties 
from whom they came, accompanied by a frank 
avowal of his sentiments respecting them. With 
regard to society for his family, his situation in a 
foreign country, far separated from those of his 
own religious views, would doubtless have ap- 
peared to many to present unusual difficulties. 
These he endeavored to obviate, by rendering 
home as pleasant and cheerful as possible, and 
thus leaving his children little to desire be- 
yond its precincts. Perhaps few domestic circles 
ever presented a happier scene than his own, 
while its links were permitted to remain unbroken. 
Doubtless the result of such a system has been to 
make the changes and separations, inevitable in 
a world of fluctuation and mutability, fall heavily 
on the hearts of survivors; but the shelter thus 
afforded to their inexperience, and to the unfixed 
principles of early years, was an invaluable safe- 
guard ; and they can now look back with grateful 
hearts to the wisdom and care of their departed 
parent. If his labors have not always been at- 
tended with adequate results, his children can 
freely, though with shame acknowledge, that the 
fault rested not with him but with themselves; 
and as respects those who have been called from 
this state of probation, the survivors are permitted 


to believe the counsels and prayers of their pious 
father were blessed on their behalf, and that they 
were made partakers of that redemption which is 
in Christ Jesus, and favored to know their robes 
washed and made white in His precious blood. 
And how full of consolation is the belief, that 
their spirits are now united with his, who so 
fondly and faithfully watched over their early 
years,—shielded them from temptations to sur- 
rounding evil,—and turned their feet into the 
path that leads to blessedness :—‘ Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and serve him day 
and night in his temple: and He that sitteth on 
the throne shall dwell among them. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For 
the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.’ ”’ 


Anecdote of Faraday.—An English paper says: 
‘« Faraday’s language was always simple, and the 
only poetry in which he ever indulged was the 
earnest expression given to some of those great 
truths of which he was the discoverer He sought 
to reach the mind of every hearer through more 
senses than one. He never told his listeners of 
an experiment; he always showed it to them, 
however simple and well known it might be. ‘If,’ 
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said Faraday once to a young lecturer, ‘I said to 
my audience, This stone will fall to the ground if 
I open my hand, I should not be content with 
saying the words; I should open my hand and let 
it fall. Take nothing for granted as known. In- 
form the eye at the same time that you address 
the ear.’ And this was the great secret of Fara- 
day’s success. Every one left the theatre of the 
institution in Albemarle street satisfied that he 
had really acquired some useful knowledge, and 
that he had gained it pleasantly and without toil 
or labor.” 


Progress of the Pneumatic Railroad.—The 
first practical example of the pneumatic railroad 
ever constructed in this country has just been 
completed by the Holske Machine Company, No. 
528 Water street, and will form one of the pro- 
minent features at the exhibition of the American 
Institute in this city, now just opening. The 
pneumatic tube is six feet in diameter, composed 
of fifteen thicknesses of wood veneers, wound and 
cemented one upon the other in alternate spirals. 
This makes a tube of remarkable strength and 
rigidity, although the total thickness of wood is 
only an inch anda quarter. This tube is made 
under J. K. Mayo’s patent. The blowing appa- 
ratus consists of a wheel 10 feet in diameter, made 
on the principle of a screw propeller. The pneu- 
matic car consists of an open vehicle with a valve 
or disk at one end, which fits the tube. The car 
seats twelve passengers. The tube is over 100 
feet long. 

Messrs. Holske have also built a Pneumatic 
Postal Dispatch for the exhibition. It consists 
of a pneumatic tube 24 feet in length and two 
feet square, having alamp-post letter-box arrange- 
ment upon it, and a pneumatic car within. The 
construction is such that when the car, which is 
driven by air pressure, passes through the tube, 
it collects the letters from the lamp-post. The 
intention is to lay down these tubes through the 
city for the speedy collection and delivery of postal 
matter.—Late Paper. 
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TENTH MONTH 26, 1867. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forsian.—The revolutionary bands which entered the 
Papal territory at various points on tbe eastern and 
southern frontier, concentrated at Frosenone under the 
command of Menotti Garibaldi. The report that Menotti 
had been arrested proves unfounded. Near Verona a 
battle took place in which the Papal zouaves were 
beaten, and the Garibaldians subsequently took posses- 
sion of the town of Nerola and entrenched themselves 
there to await reinforcements. Official’dispatches from 
Rome were received in London on the 20th, which state 
that further battles between the insurgents and the 
Pope’s troops had taken place, in which the latter were 
victorious. They had recaptured the towns which had 
been previously occupied by the insurgents. 

The excitement throughout Italy was very great, and 
the people with much unanimity call upon the govern- 
ment to take possession of Rome. On the other hand, 
the French Cabinet has addressed a circular note to its 
representatives at foreiga Courts, solemnly pledging 
France to enforce the stipulation of the treaty which 
guarantees Rome to the Pope. It is rumored in Paris 
that the leading European Powers will unite with France 
in a joint intervention for the settlement of the Roman 
question and the preservation of peace. 

Accounts have been received from Candia of the 
arrival there of the Turkish Grand Vizier and other 
members of the commission sent out by the Sultan. The 
Grand Vizier bad met a deputation of Cretan insurgents 
at Canea in the presence of all the consuls of the foreign 
Powers. The insurgent deputies insisted upon tbe union 
of the island with Greece. It is reported that the Em- 
peror Alexander, of Russia, and King William, of Prus- 
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sia, have sent a joint note to the Sultan, asking him to 
cede the island of Candia to Greece. 

The Emperor of Austria has referred to the Council 
of Ministers an address from the Bishops of the Austrian 
Empire, protesting against a new concordat. The Em- 
peror reproves the Austrian Bishops for adopting a 
paper so liable to create public excitement when tran- 
quillity is indispensable for the restoration of the coun- 
try, and he takes occasion to remind them that the Em- 
peror of Austria is a constitutional Prince, as well as a 
true son of the church. A Vienna dispatch of the 17th 
says: The Reichstrath to-day passed an organic law 
making legal many new reforms introduced in the gov- 
ernment. The announcement of the reply made by the 
Emperor to the address of the Bishops in regard to the 
Concordat was received with prolonged cheering in the 
Reichstrath. 

Late advices from the seat of war in Paraguay were 
unfavorable to the allies. No movement bad been made, 
and no preparations were making for an attack. The 
land forces of the allies, under General Mitre, were lying 
idle before the Paraguayan forts, and the Argentine and 
Brazilian fleets were bemmed in by the guns of Lopez, 
and compelled to remain inactive. 

The Brazilians were greatly discontented with the 
conduct of the war, and the peace party was in the as- 
cendancy in all the States bordering on the Rio de la 
Plata. ’ 

A severe drought extends over the five most northern 
provinces of China, and much suffering is anticipated. 

The Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland have issued 
an address denouncing in strong terms the Protestant 
Church establishment, the system of national schools, 
and Feniavism. 

Lord Stanley, British Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
made a speech at Manchester on the 17th. He spoke of 
the disturbed condition of Europe, but declared that, 
notwithstanding the threatening appearance, he still 
hoped peace would be preserved. 

He alluded to the controversy between his government 
and the United States in regard to claims for indemnity 
arising out of the late war. This controversy, he said, 
still remained open, but England had all along dealt 
with America in a friendly temper in this discussion, 
and time was already soothing the irritation which 
might bave arisen on either side of the Atlantic. 

England, in ber war against Abyssinia, is to be aided 
by the Egyptians. The Viceroy of Hgypt has ordered a 
corps of 10,000 men to proceed to the frontiers of Abys- 
sinia. In consequence of a report that the Fenians had 
formed a plot to seize the Queen at Balmoral, the guard 
there has been doubled. 

Up to the evening of the 21st, the accounts from Italy, 
received in London, were conflicting. Telegrams from 
Florence represented that Menotti Garibaldi maintained 
his position in the Roman territory, and that his com- 
mand had been reinforced and was growing stronger. 
But dispatches from Rome assert that Menotti with all 
his fullowers had fled and abandoned their attempt on 
Rome. On the 20th it was officially stated in Paris that 
the rebels will evacuate the Roman territory. Italy has 
pledged herself to enforce the September convention, so 
that the Garibaldian expedition is at an end. A Paris 
dispatch of the 21st says: Official assurances have been 
given that the government will not find it necessary to 
send a military expedition across the Alps, and the force 
which had been massed for that purpose will be dis- 
solved. The Bourse is greatly relieved, and rentes are 
buoyant. A dispatch from Toulon states tbat orders 
have been received there countermanding the sailing of 
the fleet for the relief of Rome, and that,the troops were 
disembarking from transports and returning to their 
barracks. 

The treaty with the United States for the cession of 
the Russian possessions in America has been ratified by 
Russia. 

The Royal Bank of Liverpool has suspended payment 
with liabilities estimated at £4,500,000. 

Consols 933. U.S. 5-20’s 69. Sales of cotton in 
Liverpool on the 21st, 16,000 bales, uplands, 8$d.; Or- 
leans, 83d. California white wheat, 16s. 3d. ; red western, 
14s. 6d. per 100 lbs. 

Unirnp Stratus. — The Jndians.—The latest advices 
from the Commissioners who are holding a treaty with 
the hostile tribes in the far west say, that there is a 
good prospect that a treaty will be made and a lasting 
peace established. Many thousands of the natives had 
assembled at the council. : 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 217. Of consump- 
tion, 33; of fevers, 15. 

New Orleans.—There has been some abatement in the 
ravages of the yellow fever in this city, the deaths last 
week from that disease,ranging usually from about 35 
to 45 per day. 


The Pennsylvania Election.—According to the returns 
received by the Secretary of State at Harrisburg, the 
result of the recent election in Pennsylvania is officially 
reported to be that for Supreme Judge, George Shars- 
wood, Democrat, received 268,026 votes, and Henry W. 
Williams, Republican, 266,824 votes, a Democratic ma- 
jority of 1202. Last year the Republican vote was 
307,274, and the Democratic vote 290,096, a Republican 
majority of 17,178. The Republicans still retain their 
majority in both branches of the Legislature. 

The South—About 75,000 votes were cast in the re- 
cent election in Louisiana, and the majority for a Con- 
vention is nearly 15,000. 

The ex-rebel General Imboden has appealed to Gen- 
eral Schofield from the decision of the Registry Board 
rejecting his vote; but the decision is sustained by Gen. 
Schofield. The case will now go to the courts. 

Resolutions favoring the payment of the United States 
bonds in greenbacks have been introduced in the Ten- 
nessee Legislature. 

The full official vote of Alabama upon the question of 
holding a State Convention, was: For, 87,672; against, 
5685. The total number of registered votes is 166,289. 
General Canby has fixed the 19th and 20th of next 
month as the days for holding the election for the con- 
vention in South Carolina. 

Miscellaneous,—In the case of a colored girl restrained 
of her liberty by an indenture not in accordance with 
the constitution of Maryland, heard recently in Balti- 
more, Chief Justice Chase decided that the Civil Rights 
bill is constitutional, and that colored persons equally 
with the whites are citizens of the United States. 

The interest on the five-twenty bonds, payable semi- 
annually, falls due on the first proximo, and $24,069,- 
000 in coin will be required to pay the same. The in- 
terest will be paid in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and ten other cities. 

A large amount of wheat is shipping from Lake Michi- 
gan ports to Montreal and other Canadian ports, whence 
it goes by the St. Lawrence to Europe. Hight cargoes 
were shipped for Montreal last week from the single 
port of Milwaukee. One-fourth of the eastward move- 
ment of wheat for the week is destined for Canadian 
ports for export, 

Thirty-one colleges received endowments during the 
past year to the amount of $3,041,000. Harvard re- 
ceived $400,000: Tufts, $300,000; Yale, $206,000, and 
Cornell University $700,000. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 21st inst. Mew York.—American gold 143], 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 111}; ditto, 5-20, new, 1064; ditto. 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1003. Superfine State flour, $8.20 
a $9. Soutbern flour, $10.50 a $14.50. St. Louis 
extra, $13.30 a $16.25 No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, 
$2.25 a $2.26; No. 2, ditto, $2.17 a $2.20; white Gen- 
nessee, $3.13. Canada barley, $1.48 a $1.51. Western 
oats, 80 cts. Rye, $1.68 a $1.70. Western yellow corn, 
$1.44; mixed, $1.36 a $1.38. Cotton, 20 a 21 cts. 
Philadelphia.— Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8.25; extra, 
family and fancy brands from $8.50 to $14.50. Red 
wheat, $2.30 a $2.58. Rye, $1.70a $1.73. Yellow corn, 
$1.46 a $1.47; western mixed, $1.42 a $1.44. Oats, 
70a 77 cts. Clover-seed, $8.75.a $9. Timothy, $2.55 
a $2.60. Flaxseed, $2.55 a $2.60. The arrivals of beef 
cattle reached about 3200 head. The market was dull 
aud prices lower. Extra sold at 8 a 8} cts. per lb. gross, 
fair to good, 6 a 7 cts., and common 4 a 5 cts. per lb. 
Sheep were also lower, about 12,000 arrived and partly 
sold at from 4 a 5} cts. per lb. gross, Of hogs, 4200 
sold at $9.50 a $10.40 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore. — 
Choice southern red wheat, $2.80 a $2.85; Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.40 a $2.55. Yellow corn, $1.37 a $1.42. 
Oats, 70 a 72 cts. Rye, $1.62 a $1.70.  Cincinnali.— 
No. 1 red wheat, $2.60. Oats, 66a 67 cts. Chicago.— 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.85 a $1.87. Corn, $1.02 a $1.08. 
Oats, 54 cts. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 
An adjourned meeting of this Association will be held 
at Arch street meeting-house, on Third-day evening, 
11th mo. 5th, at 74 o'clock. 
A general attendance of Friénds interested in the 
cause of the freedmen is particularly desired. 
Joun B. Garrert, 


Philada., 10th mo. 1867. Secretary. 


WANTED. 
A Teacher of Writing on the Boys’ side, at Westtown 
Boarding School. Application to be made to 
Charles J. Allen, No. 304 Arch St., or 
Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St. 
Philada, 10th mo. 15th, 1867. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Mary Thistlethwaite, N. Y., $1.4 
No. 52, vol. 41; from E. Kester, Md., $2, vol. 41; | 
Sarah Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 41; from I. Sidwell, 0. 
KE. Sidwell, $4, vols. 40 and 41, and for B. D. Sidwell 
to No. 18, vol. 41; from W. Cope, Pa., per G. Gill 
Agt., $1, to No. 52, vol. 41; from B. R. Knowles, N 
per H. Knowles, Agt., $2, vol. 41; from S. P. Le 
N. J., $2, vol. 41; from Jeremiah Coppock and Ch 
Allen, O., per B. D. Stratton, $2 each, vol. 41; fro 
Stafford, O., $2, vol. 41; from Abiel Gardner, N 
$1.75, to No. 52, vol. 41, ut 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will comm 
on Second-day the 4th of Eleventh month, 


Pupils who have been regularly entered and wh« 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Rail 
corner of Thirty-first and Market streets, by giving 
names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnished 1 
a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such case 
passage, including the stage fare from the Railt 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid 
with the other incidental charges at the close of 
term. Conveyances will be at the Srrent Roap Sra’ 
on Second and Third-days, the 4th and 5th of Elev 
month, to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at’ 
and 11 a. m., and 2.30 Pp. m. 

@e~ Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first 
Market streets or at Bigbteenth and Market, If le! 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of Hibl 
Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first 
Market at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be pai 
him. Those who prefer can have their baggage 
for to any place in the built-up part of the City, by s 
ing word on the day previous (through the post- 
or otherwise) to H. Alexander, No. 5 North High 
St. His charge in such case for taking baggag: 
Thirty-first and Market streets, will be 25 cents 
trunk. For the same charge he will also collect | 
gage from the other railroad depots, if the checks 
left at his office No. 5 North Eighteenth street. 
gage put under his care, if properly marked, will 
require any attention from the owners, either at 
West Philadelphia depot, or at the Street Road Stat 
but will be forwarded direct to the School. It may 
always go on the same train as the owner, but it wi 
on the same day, provided the notice to H. Alexa: 

; 


; 


reaches him in time. 


DvuRING THE SuSSION, passengers for the School 
met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival o 
first train from the City, every day except First- 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Friends’ 
Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded e 
Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, except on the last two Sixth- 
in the Twelfth month, and the expense charged in 7 
bills. j 

Tenth month 22d, 1867. 
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NOTICE. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to s 
intend and manage the farm and family under the 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, 0 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 So. Second St., Ph 
Jobn M. Kaighn, Camden, N.J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa, ; 
Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co, 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phil 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLP 
Physician andSuperintendent,--Josnua H. Wort! 
ton, M. D. : 
Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, to CHARLES Extis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, F 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. — 


hinss 
Marrigp, on the 16th inst., at Friends’ Meeting- 
at London Grove, Barcnay R. Luzps to Mary, dauj 
of Benjamin Maule, of West Marlborough, Chester 
Pa, bes 45 


NOR 


“WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTE 
“No. 422 Walnat io a 


